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the bill vehemently while a Hindu member of the Council, Shiv Pragag 
opposed it. . 

Sayyid Ahmad lived a vigorous and eventful life. Working as, 
public servant, he found time to write books on topics as varied but a, 
important as religion, history archaeology, politics and literature, }}. 
left behind a treasure trove of 42 books that influenced and inspireg : 
movements in thought, and generated a lot of heat through intellect, 
debates in his life time as well as in the times to come: To crown hj, - 
achievements, there existed a large number of organisations ang | 
cocieties that contributed to the speedy reawakening of the Muslims of 
jndia Which resulted in resurgence of Muslim nationhood through | 
length and breadth of the Indian sub-continent. He founded the - 
following Societies and organisations .which stood. testimony to hig © 


¥ 


unflinching dedication to the cause of the Indian Muslims 4 
(1) Scientific Society (1864) eee 
(2) British Indian Association (1866) . : Q 
(3) A Committee for the Better Diffusion and Advancement of | 

Learning Among the Mohammedans of India | 4 
(4) Mohammedan Civil Service Fund Association (1883) an 
5) All-India Mohammedan Educational Conference (1886) 

6) Indian Patriotic Association (1888) 2 

(7) Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Defence Association (1893) 
In 1895, the College treasurer, Sham Bihari Lal, embezzled a large 

sum of one lac and seventeen thousand rupees from the College fun 

whith brought the College almost to the brink of collapse. This inciden 
adversely affected Sayyid Ahmad's health. Added to it was the constan 
torture of his son Sayyid Mahmud’s habit of drinking. He died oy 

March 27, 1898. ee 


INTELLECTUAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Sayyid Ahmad was a man of robust intellect. In his own words 
nothing pleased him as much as writing, which is undeniably 
vouchsafed through his singular gift of writing. In writing, his main 
interest lay in producing works of literary and intellectual nature, The 
genius in him did not feel shackled in the least. During his tenure a e 
government servant, Sayyid Ahmad wrote no less than a dozen books _ 
on religious, social and historical topics from 1840 to 1857. B 
Important Books 4 | Site 
Jam-e-Jum (1840); It comprises of short narratives about 43 king 

from Amir Taimur to Bahadur Shah Zafar. Ce 
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Jila-al-Quloob Ba-zikar-al-Mahboob (1842): It ig a short biography of 
the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). 
Tuhfa-e-Husn (1844): This was the translation of two chapters of Shah 
Abdul Aziz’s Tuhfa Asna Ashria. ° 
Aasar-us-Snadeed: It is a descriptive account of old Delhi, with drawings 
of the monuments, together with a chapter on the famous persons of 
| Delhi. It- was this book which evinced deep interest in the western 
| intellectual circles. Sayyid Ahmad had put in tremendous hard work 
: to collect material for this book. Collecting material on the subject 
was an uphill task as the buildings of archaeological importance had 
been almost destroyed by the ravages of time and inscriptions on - 
them had been rendered illegible. Many a time, putting his personal 
safety aside, he climbed crumbling walls, dilapidated columns or tal} 
towers to cast a closer look at the indecipherable inscriptions. 
‘Describing one such precarious venture Sayyid Ahmad underlined 
the hazards of his adventurous task. He recalled, “To read those 
inscriptions, on Qutab ke Lath in Delhi, which could not be read 
because of the height, a sort of trapeze or a machaan had to be 
erected opposite those inscriptions. Moulana Sehbai would watch me 
with great anxiety and would pale for fear underneath while I read the 
carved words perched dangerously high above”. 
The first edition of Aasar was published in 1847 and two more 
editions (1854 Delhi, 1870 Lucknow) came out subsequently 
during Sayyid Ahmad’s life. Garcin-de-Tassy, the famous French 
orientalist, translated it into French. On the basis of this translation, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, London, conferred honorary fellowship 
on Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
Tasheeh Aaeen-e-Akbari (1855): This is one of the important and valuable 
works of Sayyid's early intellectual accomplishments. It is a testimony 
to his special interest in historiography. He not only edited, corrected 
main body of Abul-Fazal’s Aaeen-e-Akbari but also explained and 
elucidated difficult points, interpreted outlandish Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish and Sanskrit terms and added a large number of pictures 
making the book all the more valuable, in content and approach. 
Tasheeh Tarikh-e-Feroze Shahi (1862): Sayyid Ahmad brought out a 
corrected version of the Tarikh-e-Feroze Shahi after comparing 
four manuscripts. 
The Causes of the Indian Revolt: Fro 1857 to 1870, Sayyid Ahmad 
concentrated on explaining to the Government about the Indian 
“Mutiny”. He felt that the Muslims had suffered greatly at British 
- hands, and yet it was vital to restore them to the confidence and 
patronage of their rulers. This short but important booklet traced . 
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2 cases of the War of Independence which Sayyid Ahmad Chose 

call ‘mutiny’ OF ‘revolt’. In his opinion its most important caus, 
ag that the Indians were not associated with the process of 
jegistation and consequently they had failed to comprehend the 
.qtentions behind the writ of the Government. The activities of 
Christian missionaries, he thought, proved catalyst in igniting the 
gimmering discontent into a blazing conglomeration. 

During this reign of terror, violence and persecution, Sayyiq 
ahmad openly accused the British of exacerbating the Situation 
without giving any thought to his personal safety. He publisheg 
eve hundred copies of his book and sent all but two copies to 
members of the British Parliament. On coming .to know his 
intentions, his friend Roy Shanker Das had suggested to him to py 


ail those books to torch to save his life. But Sayyic “hmad haq 


argued, “I consider: it as a service to the country, nation and the 
Government to make all my vizws public and, therefore, any harm 
shat befalls me by doing anything which is beneficial both for the 

ple and the Government is acceptable to me”. On reading this 


‘book, the Secretary of State for India, Cecil Beadon, said, “This — 


man has written an essay of highly rebellious contents, therefore. 


he must be asked to explain and if he fails to give a satisfactory. 
answer, he must be severely punished”. Later on, in 1873, this 


book was translated into English by Graham and Auckland Colvin, 
Sayyid Ahmad's interpretation of the events of 1857 gave him first 
chance to step into the limelight as a spokesman of his;community. 


Tabeen-al-Kalam: This book provides a comparative study of the 
Quran and the Bible and its interpretation. For this onerous task, 


Sayyid Ahmad hired the services of Moulana Inayat Rasool 
Charayakoti - a multi-linguist - who knew English, Arabic and 
Hebrew languages. He bought a printing press from Roorki for 


~~ several thousands to publish this book. , | 
Khutbat-e-A hmadia: This book is ranked among the representative works 


of Sayyid Ahmad. In actual fact, the inspiration to write down this book 
sprang from his deep religious indignation . caused by the criticism of 


the life ‘of Prophet Muhammad (Peace be upon him) by William Muir in 


his book The Life of Mohmet, Sayyid Ahmad decided tor write such an 


authentic book which could provide satisfactory answers to all those | 
questions Muir had raised. It seemed a monumental task which needed. 
comparable efforts and research work. Therefore, Sayyid Ahmad: 


travelled all the way to England to collect material for his book. Simply 
reaching England did not make: things easy for him. Numerous 


. impediments he had to overcome and difficulties of various kind he had — 
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to suffer in his mission in accomplishing the task of writing and 
publishing this book. His letters to his friends from London provide a 
glimpse of what he had to suffer. On August 20, 1869, he wrote to 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, “These days, I have feelings of heart-burning. I am 
going through Muir’s book which he has written about the life of the 
Holy Prophet. It has broken my heart and his bigoted views and injustice 
have grievously hurt me. I have resolved as decided earlier that I will 
write a book on the life of the Holy Prophet even if all the money is 
spent and I become a pauper — fit only to bag, yet, no harm, as at least, I 
shall be called up on Doomsday as the Beggar Ahmad who lost every 
penny in the name of his Grandfather”.’ | 
In another letter on October 1, 1869, he again wrote to Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk, “1 am busy, day and night, writing Essays on Life of Muhammad 
and nothing else crosses my mind. Social contacts are totally suspended. _ 
_ On receiving this letter, go to Mir Zahoor Husain and together with him 
contact some money-lender to get rupees one thousand on loan for me. I | 
- shall return the amount with interest myself. I have also written to Delhi 
- for one thousand rupees suggesting to collect and send the amount after 
selling my books, belongings and even utensils. May God help me! My 
"eating and sleeping have. become irrelevant in pursuit of this book”? In 
yet another letter. he wrote, “I am busy, day and night, in writing the 
account of the life and activities of the Holy Prophet (PBUH). I have 
abandoned everything, else. My back is aching because of continuous 
writing”. 





SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 


Sayyid Ahmad founded this Society on January 9, 1864 during his 
stay in Muradabad. Ifs purpose was to translate books of foreign 
languages, and to search for rare and valuable books of Asian authors 
and, in particular, those books which discussed the rise and fall of nations 
. and publish. them. Another objective of this’ Society was to provide 
‘ Opportunities for contacts and interaction between the Indians and the 
British. However, the main thrust of the Society remained focused on 
translating books on science, mathematics and mechanical engineering. 
The first ever meeting of the Society was held on January 9, 1864 
at which the Duke of Argyll was appointed its patron. The membership 
of the Society was not restricted to any: particular nationality. Besides 
Englishmen, there were eighty-two Hindus and one hundred and seven 
Muslim members who worked hard to achieve its objectives. 
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‘Ross Masood, Khutoot-e-Sir Sayyid, Badaun, 1924, p.49. 
*Ibid., p.49. 
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in Hindu-Muslim communal confiie but did its ‘est to project the 
*Muslim cause whenever the situation so demanded. A case in point is the 
paper’s vigorous struggle to defend the Muslim point of view with regard 
to Urdu-Hindi conflict. The bulk of the material, in this regard, appeared 
in this paper. For twenty-two years of its life, the AJG appeared with” 
consistent regularity without failing to appear >n its appointed day. 


TAHZEEBUL AKHLAQ 


Sayyid Ahmad established a magazine on December 24, 1870 on 
the lines of the Spectator of London, under. the title Tahzeebul Akhlaq. 

’ Enunciating the’ purpose of such a magazine. he wrote in its inaugural 
issue, “The purpose of this magazine is to motivate the Muslims to 
acquire civilization to its perfection to neutralize the hatred with which 
civilized nations view them so that they may also be regarded as 
respectable civilized nation”. 

: Those who contributed regularly for Tahzeebul Akhlag ineluded 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk, Moulvi Chirag Ali 
and ° Sayyid Mahmud; most of the. articles, though, were written by 
Sayyid Ahmad himself. The measure of his prolific pen is the number 
of articles he contributed in the first six years of publication. Out of two 
hundred & fwenty six essays, Sayyid Ahmad wrote no less than one 
hundred and twelve. After the lapse of three years, when the magazine 
was restarted, Sayyid’s share was thirty three out of seventy six essays. 

 Fahzeebul Akhlagq, in its own peculiar way. endeavoured to dispel 
doubts about Islam, created by the European writes. It tried to make the 
Muslims conscious of the social misdemeanour Ji*.e spitting everywhere, 
backbiting and jealousy, etc., and exhorted them ‘o improve their social 
behaviour. The magazine could.also claim credit tur popularising words 
like “nation”, “national sympathy”, and “national interest”, creating at the 
same time feelings of Islamic brotherhood and nationhood among the 
Muslims. Sayyid Ahmad also tried to draw their attention towards the 
usefulness of the western education through this magazine. It adopted a 
specific linguistic policy to purify and purge Urdu literature off 
verbosity, exaggeration, and sycophantic approach. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES . 


After the War of Independence, Sayyid Ahmad. grew more and more 
convinced that existence and survival of the Muslims of India depended on 
better relationship with the English, on western education and eschewing 

_ politics. In his opinion, cure for all kind of sufferings and difficulties facing 
the Muslims lay only in western education, therefore, he urged the nation 
to adopt “education, and only education” as its motto. 


- 
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With the wansfer of Sayyid Ahmad to Aligarh in 1864, the office on 
the Society was also shifted to Aligarh. The Society was formally launcheg 
on Fexuary 14, 1864 with its inaugural session in Aligarh. An independent 
building Was constructed at the cost of thirty thousand rupees to house 
VErOUS departments of the Society. By 1875, it had translated ang 
published 27 works from English into Urdu. During 1875-98, the Society 
managed © translate only 19 works due to Sayyid's ever widening 
activites.’ Notable works which were translated included History of Indig 


by Elphinstone, History of Iran by Sir John Malcolm, History of China by : 


Rollin, Politica! Economy by J.S. Mill and Harris’ Rudimentary Electricity 
The Scientific Society launched a weekly Aligarit Institute Gazette on. 

March 3, 1866. It was meant to project views on social, moral, educationa]._ 

and political matters. It had, basically, two goals to achieve — a two-wa 


projection project - which aimed at informing the British about the feelings i 
of the Indians regarding problems ignored as peripheral by the rulers ‘but : 


fundamental by the ruled, and, at the same time, sought to familiarise the 


Indians with the British system of government and the English way Of life, | 
Moulana Hali put it aptly when he said that after examining the earlier _ 
issues of the paper it was unmistakably clear that it wanted to bring the two — 
nations closer by clothing the English views in Indian dresses and the 


Indian views in English out-fits.” 


Earlier issues of the AIG carried political articles which were penned 


down by Sayyid Ahmad himself. The most distinctive feature of the — 
paper was that it was bilingual with English and Urdu columns running | 


side by side. Another feature of the AIG was the section at the end of 
each issue where the historical background of any significant 
contemporary event was given, with the editor’s comments. In this way © 
events were illuminated by being set in perspective, and Sayyid’s aim of 
creating a historical consciousness among his readers was further 


pursued. Thus at the end of the Turko-Russian War of 1878, the AIG | , 
included a retrospective survey of its origin, progress and results, 
illustrated with maps.’ The AIG attaclied great importance to the honour 
and dignity of the native press. It would give a befitting rebuttal if any : 
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Anglo-Indian newspaper ever dared to criticise the Urdu press.’ ‘ 
However, the paper consistently. maintained its image as an emblem of | 
Serious and serene journalism and never published any tnconfirmed | i 


ews or news from dubious sources. As a poli icy matter it neVer indulged | | 


ws 





‘Rahmani Begum, The Politics of Educational Refor:ns, Lahore, 1985. 
“Altaf Hussain Hali, Hayat-e-Javeed, Lahore, 1965, p.155. 
The Politics of Educational Reforms, p.85. 
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in Hindu-Muslim communal conflict but did its ‘st to project the 


* Muslim cause whenever the situation so demanded. A case in point is the 


paper's vigorous struggle to defend the Muslim point of view with regard 
to Urdu-Hindi conflict. The bulk of the material, in this regard, appeared 
in this paper. For twenty-two years of its life, the A/G appeared with” 
consistent regularity without failing to appear nits appointed day. 


TAHZEEBUL AKHLAQ 


Sayyid Ahmad established a magazine on December 24, 1870 on 
the lines of the Spectator of London, under the title Tahzeebul Akhlag. 


- Enunciating the purpose of such a magazine. he wrote in its inaugural 


issue, “The purpose of this magazine is to motivate the Muslims to 
acquire civilization to its perfection to neutralize the hatred with which 
civilized nations view them so that they may also be regarded as 


respectable civilized nation”. 


Those who contributed regularly for Tahzeebul Akhlag included 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk, Moulvi Chirag Ali 
and Sayyid Mahmud; most of the articles, though, were written by 
Sayyid Ahmad himself. The measure of his prolific pen is the number 
of articles he contributed in the first six years of publication. Out of two 


hundred & twenty six essays, Sayyid Ahmad wrote no less than one 


hundred and twelve. After the lapse of three years, when the maguzine 
was restarted, Sayyid’s share was thirty three out of seventy six essays. 
Fahzeebul Akhlaq, in its own peculiar way. endeavoured to dispel 
doubts about Islam, created by the European write’s. It tried to make the 
Muslims conscious of the social misdemeanour |i’.¢ spitting everywhere, 
backbiting and jealousy, etc., and exhorted them *o improve their social 
behaviour. The magazine could also claim credit tur popularising words 
like “nation”, “national sympathy”, and “national interest’, creating at the 
same time feelings of Islamic brotherhood and nationhood among the 
Muslims. Sayyid Ahmad also tried to draw their attention towards the 


usefulness of the western education through this magazine. It adopted a 


specific linguistic policy to purify and purge Urdu literature off 
verbosity, exaggeration, and sycophantic approach. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES - 


After the War of Independence, Sayyid Ahmad grew more and more 
convinced that existence and survival of the Muslims of India depended on 
better relationship with the English, on western education and eschewing 


* 


_ politics. In his opinion, cure for all kind of sufferings and difficulties facing 


the Muslims lay only in western education, therefore, he urged the nation 
to adopt “education, and only education” as its motto. 
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The Muslims of India, prior. to Sayyid’s exhortation, avoided 
sending their children to the English schools for various solid reasons 
despite the fact that Shah Abdul Aziz had permitted them to acquire 
western atcation. They were genuinely apprehensive that their children 
might deviate from religion under the influence of western education, 
The Hindus took full advantage of the new situation and proceeded tg 
acquire Westen education with utmost zeal and zest. This state of affairs 
compelled Sayyid Ahmad to take upon himself the daunting task of © 
convincing and persuading the Muslims to get this education. © 


COMMIT FE FOR THE BETTER DIFFUSION AND 
ADVANCI'MENT OF LEARNING AMONG THE 
MOHAMMEDANS OF INDIA : 


Sayyid Ahmad's dilemma, in this regard; appeared unsurmountable § 
His first task was to know and analyse the reasons behind the Muslin | 
reluctance to send their children to government schools. Keeping this © 
problem in view, a committee calling for the Muslim educational uplift 
was formed in Benaras. One of the aims of the Committee was to know | 
why the number of Muslim students in school and colleges was so low. q 
why they had lagged behind in classical eastern Jearning and why they ' 
showed little interest in modern sciences. : 

The Committee faunched an essay-writing competition on this | : 
tupic promising reward for the best essay. It received 32 essays in all | 
and Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s essay was adjudged the best. After Boing 
through these essays the Committee arrived at the conclusion that j in| 
order to attract the Muslim youth, there was an urgent need of opening | 
academic institutions, free from the governmental influence, where 7 
they could also get their own religious education as well. Therefore, a | 
Committee was set up to collect funds needed to establish such an 
institution. Sayyid Ahmad was appointed the life-Secretary of tis | 
Committee. This proposed Muslim educational institution was decided 
to be established in-Aligarh, in 1873. 


THE M.A.0. SCHOOL, ALIGARH | | 
The M.A.0. School, Aligarh was inaugurated on May 24, 1875” 
which coincided with Queen Victoria's birthday. Henry Siddons 08 
28, 1875 - May 5, 1883), an Oxford graduate, was appointed 5 
headmaster, with a salary of Rs.400/-per month." 


In the beginning, the M.A.O. School offered courses in Arabic, | a 
Persian, English, Mathematics, History and ea: The School : 


ISK Bhatnagar, History of the M.A.O. College, Aligarh, n.d., 0p.37-38, 
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was affiliated with the Calcutta University. Regular classes at School 
began on June 1, 1875 and the first batch of outgoing students took 
their examination in 1877. 

The opening of the School was well-received and many well-to-do 


- families and organisations came out with promises of financial help. The 


U.P. Government sanctioned a monthly grant of Rs.350/- for the School. 
Prominent Muslim leaders supported the School with endowments 
commensurate with their financial and social status. The Nizam of 


_ Hyderabad appropriated a Jagir worth Rs.90,000/- yielding a monthly 


income of Rs.2007/- and Sir Salar Jang gave a grant of Rs.30.00/- from 
his personal Jagir with a monthly income of Rs.100/- for the assistance 
of the School. Hindus, for once, also extended financial help for the 


q Schoo}. Maharaja of Vizianagram and. Maharaja of Patiala contributed a 


handsome amount of Rs.3000/- each for the construction of ts¢ School. 
The School which started with only four students (cae of them, 


| Hameed Uliah, the son of Sayyid Ahmad’s right hand man, Samiullah 


‘Khan) took rapid strides as its total strength surged to 70 odd scudents, in 


a short spin of only six or seven months. Sir William Muir paid a visit to 


the School on November 12, 1875 and the Maharaja of Patiala visited it 
on December §, 1875. The School had, by then, earned a place for itself 
in academic fisid. If one man was ever to be named for this rapid 


"progress, it wes Moulvi Samiullah Khan who deserved the whole credit. 


THE M.A.0. COLLEGE 


Two years alter the inception, the School was upgraded to College. 
Lord Lytion, the Governor-General, laid the foundation stone of the 
College cn January 8, 1877. The establishment of the College was the 
crowning success of Sayyid Ahmad’s work and it is by that work that 
his name will aiways be revered amongst the Indians. | 

It was not an easy task to run a college. In its initial stages, besides 
facing severe financial constraints, it had to confront stiff opposition 
from a section of the Muslim community. Certain articles in Sayyid 
Ahmad’s Tahzeebul Akhlaq had created misunderstanding about his 
religious views among the Muslims. Therefore, at the outset, when the 


— Coliege was. still in its embryonic stages, there was a widespread 


impression that the religious views of its founder were bound to affect 
the minds of the Muslim youth studying in this institution. Such 


apprehensions: greatly hindered Sayyid Ahmad’s efforts to collect . 


donations for the College. But he was not to be deterred by these odds. 
His dedication to the cause and unflinching determination met with the 
crowning success when he was able to accumulate so much funds that 


eight lac rupees were spent on the construction of the College building | 
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in twenty years. Sayyid Ahmad put aside his ego and condescended tg 
__ perform masquerades, sang ghazals on stage beside selling his books tg 
accomplish the onerous task of establishing a College for the Muslims. 

In a significant show of support to the great cause of education ang 
Sayyid’s mission, the Muslims of the Punjab were the first to offer 
financial help. As early as September, 1873, Khan Bahadur Barkat Ajj 
Khan launched a publicityscampaign in Lahore for the proposed 
College, while Sardar. Mohammad Hayat Khan, in an article 
contributed to the monthly Urdu magazine: Koh-i-Noor, Lahore, 
appealed to the Muslims of the Purjab ty come forward and contribute 
generously for establishing the College. 

After Siddons, the first Principal of the College, Theodore Beck took 
charge on February 1, 1884 and worked as the Principal till September 2, 
1899. Beck. a Cambridge graduate, had the distinction of being the 


President of the University Students Union. He, along with Sayyid - 


Mahmud, succeeded in hiring the services of renowned teachers like T.W. 
Amold, Walter Raleigh and Theodore Morison. The College also utilised 
the services of Moulana Shibli Nomani and Moulvi Abdullah Ansari. 


From the very outset, the College laid special emphasis’ on religious _ 


education. Attendance was registered at daily prayers and no one could 
get promotion to the next class without passing the examination in 
Dinivar. All bearders had to fast in Ramazan. Durs-i-Quran was 
included in the courses of studies in 1887. 

On another level the College sought to provide the cross-section of the 
Muslim students chance for social interaction to promote social, cultural and 
ideological cohesion for the sake of national integration. This was done by 
providing residential facilities to the students. In 1875, the College 
accommodated only 66 students in its hostels and in 1898 the College 
provided lodging and boarding to 250 out of 49 enrolled students. This 
facility for the Muslim students to live together enabled them, on the one 
hand, to study, analyse and comprehend the various problems of their fellow 
brethren and widen their vision but also cultivated a deep sense of 
camaraderie and national integration. Theodore Beck very aptly observed 
that through the residential system the College would form a little world of its 
own. Daily intercourse between the students themselves, common interests. 
common pursuits, studies, sports, conversation and meals awakened 2 
keenness of fellowship and intellectual life that nothing else could do? 

It can be claimed: without fear of contradiction that there was no modem 
academic institution prior to the establishment of the M.A.O. College 





' History of the M.A.O. College, Aligarh, p37. 
"+ Politics of Educational Reforms, p.231. 
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Aligarh where the Muslim students could get together in such large numbers 
_ to identify, discuss and resolve problems facing the Muslim community on 


the whole. Such a situation would have been conducive to the progressive 
evolution of national fervour and a vigorous national aspirations. The College 
at Aligarh did precisely the same by making available to'the Muslims a 


. platform to crystalize their thinking into national ideology. A time came — 


when the old students of Aligarh College came to be recognised as a’ 
community distinguishable for the similarity of their deportments and 
fraternity of views. The life in Aligarh began to set a particular stamp on the 
students. On October 23, 1892 Sir Auckland Colvin said, “To have been an 
Aligarh man is, I have found, over and over again, a passport to the respect 
and confidence of both the Englishmen and the natives.’ Tufail Ahmad 
Manglori aptly describes the situation saying, “With the passage of time the 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh became a centre for the whole Muslim nation from 
where national feelings originated and spread throughout the sub-continent. 
A point was reached when the voice of Aligarh echoed all over the country”. 
This statement is substantiated by what Ata Ullah Shah Bokhari said. This 
inimitable orator, while addressing the students in the Union Hall of the 
Aligarh College remarked, “When I left Lahore, a friend of mine said that I 
should address in the Jamia Masjid of the city if | wanted to address the 
Muslims of Aligarh but if I wanted to address the Muslims of India I should 
deliver the speech in the Aligarh Muslim University”.” 

All this was achieved by setting up numerous societies in the 
College. The first of the kind was Siddon’s Union Club which was 
established on August 26, 1884 on the pattern of Cumbridge University. 
It was meant to hold discussions, debates and speech-contests. Both 
students and teachers participated in these debates. In 1880, another 


society Anjuman Alfarz Push) came into existence at the behest of | 


_ Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan. It had two main objectives: firstly, to help 


remove the existing prejudices amongst the Muslim public nena the 


_ College and secondly, to help the needy students. 


ALL-INDIA MOHAMMEDAN 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Although Sir Sayyid’s greatest’ dream had been fulfilled in the 


: form of MAO College Aligarh, yet he had a strong realization that this 
_ single college was too small to fulfil the educational needs of all the 
- Muslims of India. In order to create educational awareness among all 


f 
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the Muslims of India, he laid the foundation of All India Muham, 
Educational Congress. Sir Sayyid was of the view that taking D in) . 
politics would be extremely harmful for the national interests ora | 
Muslims. He, therefore, urged them to remain away from the },,.°. 
National Congress and concentrate on getting modern education, ay 
It is noteworthy that the meetings of the Indian National Co), 
and Muhammadan Educational Congress were held on similar date, *. 
that the Muslims could easily distance themselves from politics, p> - 
_ Sir Sayyid’s life, the head office of Educational Conference was Set un 
Aligarh College and the secretary of the college management conte In : 
used to be the secretary of the Educational Conference as well. But an” 
Sir Sayyid’s death, the two institutions were separated from each of 
In 1890, All-India Muhammadan Educational Congress was rena 
All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference. In 1923, it was na a 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference. In the first twelve years op, 
Conference, its sessions were mainly held in Northern India, : &SPecialh, : 
in UP and Punjab. During these years, five of its sessions were hely 
Aligarh, one in Delhi and two in Lahore. y 
The first meeting of this Conference was held in M.A. O. College - 
Aligarh on December 27, 1886 with Moulvi Samiullah Khan jp fp! 
chair. The Conference was attended by 161 delegates from the Py; jab, 
Central India, Agra and Avadh. The Conference adopted 2 charter ol 
aims and objects detailed as uader:- “i 

(a) It would seek to arrange for higher studies for the Muslims. 

(b) It would apprise itself of the state of religious education jy the 
English (medium) schools fur the Muslims and try for is 
improvement. : 

(c) It would aim at popularizing the education of oriental studi 
and Diniyat and helping the Ulama — the religious scholanag 
in their effort to carry the task forward. 

(d) It would try to comprehend the causes of the decline ‘ 
religivus institutions and tide over them. 

The AIMEC continued to hold its annual meetings regularly. The 
moving spirit behind the Conference, Sayyid Ahmad, served it as its 
secretary for ten years, personally supervising the arrangements for the! 
moot many days prior to its commencement. He took special care to set 
that the proceedings of the meetings were published every year. 

The moots convened under the Conference proved great success for | 
their results. People would travel long distances from every comer of 
India, sit together, talk about national problems and undertake to pursu:_ 
the path of national welfare and integration with renewed zeal and zest. 
Prior to that, there existed a pacasoic apathy ann the Muslims toward 
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their community welfare problems and problems of national unity. They 
hardly ever gathered atone platform to discuss matters of mutual 
interests. What to speak of provincial level, the Muslims never assembled 
even at the local levels to identify or mull over their imminent sufferings. 
The AIMEC provided a unique. opportunity to the Muslims of not only 
the cities but also of various provinces to sit together and think of ways 
and means for progress and national reformation. | 

. The AIMEC was also instrumental in providing opportunity to the 
Muslims to display their-inborn qualities. People like Moulana Shibli 
Nomani, Moulana Altaf Husain Hali, Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Moulvi 
Nazir Ahmad, to name the few, used their various talents, through 
oratory and poetry, to develop in them, a desire for education and to 
e:ikindle courage of conviction, a passionate self-respect and national 
sympathy. Abul Kalam Azad affirmed, “In fact, this Conference is the 
training institute tor Urdu oratory where the oratorical qualities of the 
greatest contemporary literary figures were sharpened”. | 

After Sir Sayyid’s death, the Conference entered a new phase of its 
life and its meetings were held in Calcutta, Rampur, Delhi. Madras and 
Bombay. A ineeting of the Educational Conference held in Dacca in 
1906, was attended by eminent figures trom Lahore, Patiala, Hyderabad 
Daccan, Patna, Bombay, Madras, Lucknow, Delhi, Calcutta and Assam. 

— Such grand congregations were seen only in one or two other meetings of 
the Conference. The 1909 session of the Conference held in the Burmese 
capital Rangoon, was attended by 250 delegates from Punjab, Bengal, 
Bihar, Madras, Bombay, Hyderabad Dacean and Asam. It was chaired by 
Mhahraja of Mahmudabad. All the delegates reached the venue of the 
meeting after travelling for thousands of miles by sea. With the passage 
of time, the Educational Conference was able to gain the support of even 
those people who were opposed to the political views of Sir Sayyid. For 
this very reason, its mectings in 1899 and 1903 were presided over by 
Sayyid Ameer Ali and Badruddin Tayyabji respectively. 

In 1893, the Conference approved Theodore Beck’s proposal for 
conducting cducational census, aimed at finding out the causes of 

educational backwardness. It attempted to investigate as to why some 
well off Muslims were also reluctant to educate their children. ‘I'hose 
who were given the task of gathering facts and figures of educational 
‘census tried to explore some of the main factors which kept the 
children of school going age away from schools. Some of the factors - 
discovered by them were poverty, religious reasons, carelessness and 
indifference. This research work continued very successfully for three 
years and the findings of this research were regularly presented in the 
meetings of the Conference. In tse light of interviews with 1932 
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families, conductors of the educational census ‘concluded that most of - 
the families did not send their children to schools, only because of 
carelessness. The task of educational census was revived in 1905, by 
no significant progress was seen. As long as Theodore Beck remained _ 
alive, this project was highly successful. As an experiment, some 
members of the Conference were sent to Punjab, UP and Bihar fo, 
gathering information. Historical, essays were read out and lectures 
were given on morality and educational progress of the Muslims © 
during the annual sessions of the Educational Conference. For instance, 
Sayyid Mahmud delivered a lecture on the promotion of Wester 
education in India from 1881 to 1893. The Educational Conference 
gave its full backing for Gokhale’s bill regarding compulsory and free _ 
elementary education. At different points of time, the Conference set up 
six sections or wings. In 1899, female education wing was set up with 
Shaikh Muhammad Abdullah as its secretary. It held regular meetings 
on the occasion of each annual session of the Conference. The Aligarh 
girls’ school, which was afterwards, upgraded as Intermediate College, 
was the outcome of the efforts of the female education wing of the 
Educational Conference. “| 
Social Reform Wing was set up in 1901, with Khuaja Ghulam-us. 
Sagalain as its secretary. Social reform is an essential component of 
social life and no social progress is possible without it. The wrong 
ideas and destructive customs of the Muslims had ruined their social - 
life and destroved their ethical values. Under the auspices of the social 
- reform wing of the Educational Conference, useful literature, was 
prepared and distributed among the Muslims. 4 
in 1903, from the platform of the Conference, a strong voice was 
raised against the social evils prevailing among the Muslims. They were 
urged to abstain from extravagance, futile customs and un-Islamic rites 
performed at the time Gf marriage and death. They were also advised to 
discourage the practice 0: begging by healthy and professional heggars. — 
The Educational Conference drew the attention of untrained. 
teachers to receive professional training from training colleges. 
Scholarships were sent to the principals of provincial trainir.g colleges 
‘or the assistance of those teachers who were keen to receive training 
from these instituticns. The Educational Conference laid emphasis on 
the establishment of .‘tigarh Muslim University Training College. AL 
the same time, it laid the ,ou:dation of Teachers’ Conference, to enable. 
the Muslim teachers teaching at various Muslim educational institutions » 
ty assemble at one place in a year, to share their experiences and in the | 
light of their mutual consultation, draw up practicable Proposals: for 
facilitating and promoting the educatiorrof Indian Muslims. | 
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Of the multifarious branches of the Conference, the one which 

devoted itself for the development and preservation of Urdu language 

‘was Anjuman-e-Taraqggi-e-Urdu. Many valuable articles and important 

__ tracts were published under the aegis of the Conference which included 

Musalmanon ki Guzishta Taleem, Al-Jazia, and articles “Kutab Khana 

Sikanderia’, “Hugoog-uz-Zimmiyeen” and “Musalmanon ki Taraqqi-o- 
Tanazzuli kai Asbab”. 

On another level the Conference undertook to ensure that material 
prejudicial or repugnant to the Muslim culture or religion was not 
taught. It forced the Allahabad University to exclude a book titled 
Cox's History from its syllabus-as it-contained derogatory material 
against the Muslims. It also prevailed upon the University to refrain 
from dropping Persian-language from its courses. The Government was 
forced to accede lo the demand that religious education should be 
taught in the government institutions. 

Although the AIMEC was a non-political organisation yet anything 
delivered from its platform was readily claimed as the unified demand of 

the Muslims of the sub-continent. Sayyid Ahmad delivered his first anti- 

- Congress speech from its pulpit and the first ever political organisation of 
- the Muslims —the All-India Muslim League — used it as its launching pad. 


THE ALIGARH MOVEMENT - POLITICAL ASPECT 


In the disastrous aftermath of the 1857 “Rebellion” the Muslims for . 
the first time in their thousand-year encounter with India had found 
themselves a subject race, with their power finally broken, their dignity 
outraged, their sheer survival extremely doubtful and their very existence 
at stake. After the War the Muslims were‘subjected to relentless torture 
and sufferings of unprecedented proportions. The following give some 
idea of the spirit in which some of the British officers conducted post war 
changes. Lyall told his father in 1858, “If the Musalmans could by any 
means be entirely exterminated it could be the greatest possible step - 
towards civilizing and Chritianizing the Hindustan”.’ | 

Sayyid Ahmad, for once, felt so deeply agonised at these: miseries 
that he decided lo settle in Egypt but he changed his mind a little later. 
The reasons for his earlier decision to quit India were as cogent and 
Strong as were the reasons for his later retraction. His explanation 
testifies how strongly he felt for his people. He said, “I was extremely 
shocked when I was offered the property of a family, worth one lac 
__ rupees, in exchange for my loyalty. 1 said to myself, “There would be 

no one more silly and insensitive in this world than I, if I accepted to 


‘Francis Robinson, Separatism Amongy!ndian Muslims,, Cambridge University 
‘Press, 1974, p 102. 


